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CHAPTER I. 



THE GREAT RHODODENDRON. 




WONDER what those birds are 
doing under the great rhododen- 
dron/ said little Tom, the pattern child of 
the nursery, kneeling at the window, and 
looking through falling snow-flakes into 
the shrubbery. 

* Keep theirselves warm,' suggested his 
younger brother Joe, who knelt beside him 
at the window. 

B 




Miss Baby, seated on the rug, began in her 
Hsping chant — 

* The north winds do blow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will poor robin do then, poor sing ? 

He'll fly to his bam, and keep hisself warm, 
And tuck his head under his wing, poor sing ! ' 

She raised her shrill voice, as with 
great gusto she repeated the refrain * poor 
sing ! poor sing ! ' 

Miss Baby was two and a half, and 
remembered nursery rhymes in a manner 
that quite charmed her mamma and Nurse. 
The boys were as clever in their own way. 
' Tom could read, and do short sums in 
multiplication, and Joe could tell stories 
that were considered wonderful for four 
years old. 

' Ay, childer,' said Nurse, 'youVe brave 
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an' snug in this warm nursery ; sure enough 
it's a pity o' the birds outbye in the cold/ 

' May we scatter crumbs on the win- 
dow-sill ? ' 

' Ay ; just wait till I make my tea, an' 
then we'll put out a wheen crumbs.' 

* What a number of birds ! Do you 
see that large one going under the rhodo- 
dendron, Joe ?' 

* Yes. That's a woodquest, and there's 
another ; perhaps they are a brother and 
sister,' said Joe, opening his brown eyes to 
their fullest extent, and looking excited. 
* I'll tell you a story this evening about a 
brother and sister woodquest.' 

* Me too, Joe! Tell me too/ pleaded 
Baby, getting up from the rug, and todd- 
ling over to the window. 

B 2 
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* Yes, Baby, you shall hear the story 
too, if you are a good child,' replied Tom, 
in the precise, measured tones which, even 
more than his quiet ways, had gained him 
such a character for goodness in the nur- 
sery. 

The little story-teller was mistaken in 
supposing the woodquests to be brother 
and sister; they were merely slight ac- 
quaintances, and spoke to one another for 
the first time that snowy afternoon. 

The cock woodquest was a handsome 
bird of the preceding spring, who had 
fattened in the stubble fields during the 
autumn, and sheltered nightly in the fir 
plantation. 

He had seen a crowd of little birds 
hopping about the large rhododendron. 
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and was tempted to look inside to see 
what kind of place it was. 

It was a charming winter-house : the 
branches shot out from the thick stem all 
round, and the leaves formed an outside 
wall, leaving a dry, warm floor, which 
might be called the parlour, while the 
many boughs were the bedrooms. 

If Joe and Tom had but known, it was 
quite as comfortable a place as their nur- 
sery ! 

The woodquest asked permission to 
enter, and the blackbirds, linnets, and 
sparrows made him heartily welcome. 

* It is not a bad winter house, and 
Nurse and the children often scatter 
crumbs on the window-sill yonder. Look 
up, and youll see Tom and Joe there 
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now ; they watch us a good deal/ said the 
oldest bird in company, a blackbird, who 
considered himself the owner of the rhodo- 
dendron. 

*Joe is very fond of us,' put in a 
thrush ; ' he never shouts or claps his 
hands to frighten us, like other children, 
but chirps and whistles gently ; but he 
strokes and pets the cat too, and you know 
he cannot possibly like Aer. I confess 
that always puzzles me about him/ 

While the thrush was speaking, a 
flutter of wings was heard, and another 
woodquest looked in. 

This was the pretty little hen, whom 
Joe imagined to be the sister. 

She was a stranger, having been 
brought out in a plantation at a distance ; 
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and flying over the large rhododendron, 
had heard the chirping and fluttering, and 
alighted to see what was going on there. 

* We are fortunate in finding such good 
quarters,' said the cock ; * come on this 
branch beside me, and the snow may fall 
in clouds for aught we shall care/ 

* Yes,' said the old blackbird, ' you're 
welcome to stay as long as you like ; there 
are only three people who cannot be ad- 
mitted — the owl, the hawk, and the cat.' 

A new voice was now added to the 
tumult of sound under the rhododendron, 
and a handsome head ornamented with a 
red comb, pushed aside the branches. 
This was Sir Spangle, the king of the 
yard. 

* Ah ! ' said he, glancing at the wood- 
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quests, * I see you have company this 
evening/ 

* Why, Spangle,* twittered all the birds, 
* where have you been ? Your wives 
have been making such a row in the 
poultry-yard. Mrs. Topknot and little 
Silvergray have done nothing but wonder 
where you were, and dinner served in 
your trough an hour ago.' 

Sir Spangle stamped with both feet as 
he replied, * Am I master of the yard or 
not ? Must I account to my wives when 
I choose to absent myself? They shall 
noi hear where I have been, but I don't 
mind telling you that I have dined with Sir 
Cochin, on Matt. Callaghan's kitchen-floor. 
* Why, there it is,* cried the mischief- 
making blackbird, ' Mrs. Topknot says 
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you have an unaccountable hankering after 
low company ; she declares you are always 
running down to the village to visit a 
vulgar Cochin cock who lives in a cabin 
with his dingy hens, and roosts on the rail 
at the foot of his master's bed/ 

* Vulgar ! Dingy ! * exclaimed Sir Span- 
gle, ruffling his feathers, and stamping 
again, ' Dingy ! I can only say that 
Cochin's wives are far more obedient and 
amiable than mine/ 

The boys at the window saw the cock 
poke his handsome crested head into the 
rhododendron, and wondered that he did 
not go in. 

' See, see, how long Sir Spangle is 
standing there ; what can he be doing ? ' 
said Tom. 
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* Perhaps he is talking to the birds/ 
replied Joe; 'watch how he stamps and 
sticks his spurs into the snow, and just 
listen to the short crows he is giving! 
Don't they sound angry ? Perhaps the 
Turkey-cock has been rude to him, and he 
is complaining to the birds,' and both the 
boys gave a shout, and shook their hands, 
which were full of currant bun and sugar- 
stick that their Aunt Mary had brought 
them. 

The cock turned round, and looked up 
at the window on hearing the noise, and 
the woodquests and smaller birds peeped 
out from between the snow-laden branches. 

* Only the children — have they put out 
any crumbs yet ? ' twittered Tom Tit and 
Jenny Wren. 
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*Ah/ crowed Spangle, 'Sir Cochin is 
very unhappy about his little, sick mis- 
tress ; he says she cannot eat stirabout 
and buttermilk, and Matt, and Ellen have 
nothing else to give her. She would like 
bun and sugarstick, I am sure. I wish 
our children knew about her.' 

* They are pretty, nice children,' cooed 
the wood-pigeons. 

* Yes, yes,' chirped the small sparrows 
in ready assent. 

* You did not know Frank,' interrupted 
the elderly blackbird — ' he is at school 
now ; he was troublesome, it was said, but 
very nice indeed.' 

* Shall we build a nest in some tree 
near this next spring ? ' whispered the 
cock woodquest to his companion, who sat 
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beside him on the bough, giving a fasci- 
nating little coo every few minutes. 

* There is Miss Baby,' chirped the 
sparrows. 

Baby had joined her brothers in the 
window-seat ; she was always glad when 
they were so good as to hold her up to 
look at the birds. 

She knew a great deal about birds from 
her nursery rhymes, and firmly believed 
that Cock Robin and Jenny Wren were 
husband and wife, and that the sparrow 
was a vicious and murderously-minded 
creature. 

She was dressed in her scarlet hood, 
and a knitted black handkerchief was 
pinned over her frock to keep her warm 
at the window; and looked very pretty 
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with her plump, rosy cheeks, and soft 
fringe of downy curls peeping under the 
hood. 

Tom was a pale, fair boy, and Joe a 
dark-eyed, sturdy little fellow. They 
made a charming group, and all the crea- 
tures liked to watch them at the window, 
though the blackbird repeated * You should 
have known Frank.' 

The snow continued to fall, and it was 
getting rather dark. 

' Come awa, childer, dear ! an' play wi' 
your books an' bricks at the fire,' com- 
manded Nurse. 

The birds were settling to roost within 
the great rhododendron ; Puss had left off 
her prowling in the shrubbery, and gone to 
curl herself up on the kitchen hearth, and 
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Sir Spangle had retreated to the hen-house, 
where there was quite an unusual cluck 
and flutter. 

The kitchen-maid wondered at it, as 
she locked him and his family up for the 
night. 

The treacherous busybody of a black- 
bird might have informed her that Sir 
Spangle was probably rating his wives ; 
but then, indeed, he could not have made 
himself understood. 

Most likely little, fanciful Joe was the 
only interpreter these interesting creatures 
would ever find. 

He thought deeply about the cock and 
the woodquests while he sat cross-legged 
on the rug building a tower ; and melan- 
choly sounds from the tall fir-tree near the 
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house soon made themselves heard, and 
mingled in a dreamy way with the picture 
his fancy was painting. 

These sounds were the hootings of the 
brown owl, one of the three people who 
could not be admitted to the shelter of the 
rhododendron. 
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CHAPTER II. 



POOR NELLY. 




IR COCHIN was a tall, large 

bird with ragged, straggling white 

feathers, and he hopped upon the rail 
in an ungainly manner; but poor Nelly 
thought him perfect : she divided her affec- 
tion between him, his three hens, and the 
grey cat 

As Ellen Callaghan poured out the 
stirabout for Matt's supper one night that 
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Winter, Nelly and the other children, as 
well as Puss and the fowls, watched her 
movements with absorbing interest. 

The fire was bad, and the thinly clad 
children were huddled near it, all but 
Nelly, who had had a fall which made 
her a cripple for life, and could never leave 
her bed. 

She was nine years old, but looked no 
larger than a child of four. Her large, 
bright eyes lit up a tiny, wasted face, and 
watched everything that passed in ,the 
house, for Matt. Callaghan's house con- 
sisted of but one room. 

Nelly's brothers and sisters were strong 
well-grown children ; they could bear the 
cold capitally — indeed they had that very 
evening been sleighing on ' creepies ' or 
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little Stools, upon the well-beaten snow — a 
sport that makes amends for much priva- 
tion, and had come in with plenty of 
appetite for stirabout and butter-milk. 

Just as the dish was filled, and the 
bowls and spoons placed upon the table, 
the door opened, and Matt, came in. 

He had a large bundle of sticks in his 
arms. 

* There, Ellen, the master said I might 
tak' thae sticks ; they'll be a wee help to 
the fire.' 

* Deed an' they will, — a quare help, 
Matt, for the coal's near done.' 

* Daddy,' cried the boys, hanging about 
him, 'we'd the fine spree sleighing the 
night; Johnny White has a brave new 
sleigh that the carpenter made him.' 
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' All the boys was out on creepies/ 
put in George — 'they're at it still, but 
Mammy made us come in/ and he gave 
a little sigh, as joyous shouts from the 
street met his ear. 

' It s weel to be young,' said the father, 
leaning his back against the chimney 
comer, and taking out his pipe ; * the 
time was when Fd ha' axed nae better nor 
a night's sleighing mysel ; but that was 
lang syne, weans, dears ! an' the boys that 
was sleighing wi' me is all awa! — in 
Amerikey, or in the churchyard ; ' and he 
gave a sigh that was a melancholy echo 
of little George's. 

But after a few puffs at his pipe, he 
put his hand into his pocket, and pulled 
out a fine rosy apple. 

C2 
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' It was wee Master Tom gave me 
that, an' I brung it wi' me for Nelly — 
she's sick, you know, weans, an' she 
canna sleigh like you ones.' 

Willy, George, and Lizzie were quite 
willing that poor Nelly should have the 
apple, but they could not help feeling 
that it was a great pity their father had 
not three more in his pocket. 

They fixed their eyes upon Nelly as 
she let her white teeth meet in the apple, 
looking pleased. If slightly envious. 

It was juicy and good — so good ! but 
Nelly bit out a large piece and handed 
it to Willy ; and then her sharp teeth 
were employed in George's, and lastly 
in Lizzie's service. 

Her own share, consequently, was not 
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large, and then the core must be given 
to Jenny, the dingy hen. When Matt 
saw his sick daughter throw the core to 
Jenny, he was reminded that Cochin and 

his family had not had their supper. 

• Dinna forget the birds, Ellen.' 

As he spoke, Cochin and the black 
hen stepped forward to the hearth. 

' Ay, son ! ' said Ellen, addressing the 
ungainly cock, * you'll get your meat as 
weel's the rest of us, an' Jenny, an' Blacky 
too — but where's the donsie bird ?• ' 

Sir Cochin looked over his shoulder to- 
wards the nest in the corner, from whence 
the ' donsie bird,' a small brown hen, ap- 
peared at that moment, clucking loudly. 

' Dear me, but you can lay a big ^^^, 
if you are a donsie bird,' said Ellen, 
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holding Up an ^^^ just laid, for the ad- 
miration of the company. 

' The mistress was axing if you could 
oblige her wi' half a dozen o' eggs the 
morrow,' said Matt. 

' Ay, this ane mak's out the half 
dozen ; that 'ill be eight pence, an' I'sh 
in want o' the money,' and she added 
the fresh ^gg to her store. 

' Oh, Mammy ! ' cried Nelly, pushing 
away her untasted stirabout, * you said 
you'd gie me an ^^^ to my supper — you 
said you'd let me have Dansie's ^g% — I 
wish I had an ^%^ ! ' 

' Whisht, daughter, whisht ! Sure I 
maun oblige the mistress ; but if Blacky 
or Jenny lays an t,^% in the morning you'll 
get it to your breakfast.' 
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' Gie her the ^%%j an' never mind the 
mistress/ said her father. 

' Na, na, she'll wait ; she's a good, 
patient wean/ replied her mother; and 
poor Nelly, unwilling to vex either parent, 
said with a smile, 'Ay, Daddy, dear, I'll 
wait,' and she smiled again when Ellen 
brought a pinch of sugar from the cup- 
board, and stuffed it into her tiny, shrunken 
hand. 

' Do you hear that ? ' asked dingy 
Jenny, pausing in her supper, ' do you 
hear that, Mrs. Blacky ? Do you think 
you will be able to lay an ^^g for poor 
Nelly ? ' 

Mrs. Blacky gave a contemptuous 
cluck, and went on eating. 

* Do you not hear what Jenny says ? ' 
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mewed the grey cat, who had finished 
her supper, and was washing her face 
beside the fire. 

' Yes, I hear, but I don't heed. I do 
not mean to put myself out of my way for 
Nelly or anybody else,' replied Blacky. 

Sir Cochin was so provoked at this 
selfish speech, that he gave her a severe 
peck, which made her cry out, and flutter 
away. 

' Look, look at Cochin, Mammy ! ' 
cried the children. 

Ellen hit the cock with the broom, ex- 
claiming, * Would you dare, Sir ? ' 

They all thought Sir Cochin tyrannical 
and ill-tempered ; they did not know that, 
in this instance, he had cause for displea- 
sure. 
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Puss, however, mewed approval, and 
Jenny continued in a gentle cluck, cluck, 
' I hope / shall be able to lay an ^^^ to- 
morrow morning ; poor Nelly cannot eat 
the stirabout : she has had no supper, and 
I am so fond of her/ 

* That's because she gave you the 
apple core,' said Blacky, sulkily returning 
to the dish, but keeping as far away from 
the Cock as possible. 

' Sir Spangle complimented me upon 
the good humour and gentleness of my 
wives : he does not know youy Blacky,' 
said Cochin. 

' He says they have a beautiful hen- 
house in the yard,' clucked Donsie — ' nests 
built in the wall, and filled with clean 
straw, and roosts for him and any hen who 
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is not laying, and the whole place warmed 
most comfortably. He invites us up to 
see it' 

' I do not know how that may be ; we ^ 
have never been further than the street or 
the neighbours' gardens/ replied Cochin. 

' But I should so like to see the children 
at their nursery window : they always clap 
their hands when Spangle passes by.' 

' We have our own children/ inter- 
rupted Jenny, looking up at William, 
George, and Lizzie, who were climbing 
into their bed. Nelly slept with her father 
and mother in the large bed. 

Jenny, though but a dingy cabin hen, 
was faithfully attached to her master and 
mistress, and the children, and did not 
much care for Cochin s aristocratic visitor, 
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who was making Donsie, Blacky, and even 
the grey cat, a little discontented with their 
lot. 

She was quite indifferent to his fine 
speeches, to his account of the splendours 
of the great house and grounds, and to his 
praises of the children. 

*I think I shall accept Sir Spangle's 
invitation, however,' purred Puss ; * he says 
the shrubbery is full of birds, and the 
stack-yard of mice ; ' and she licked her 
lips, and purred like a spinning wheel. 

* Those birds are almost all friends and 
acquaintances of Spangle's,' said the Cock, 
looking at Puss reprovingly, and moving 
towards her, as if inclined to use his power- 
ful beak again as an instrument of cor- 
rection. 
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As Puss sprang gracefully aside, Ellen 
once more laid her hand upon the broom, 
and cried out to Cochin, * Ha ! would you 
dare. Sir ? Get up on your rail all of 
you, this minute,' she continued, address- 
ing him and the three hens, ' an* let Matt 
an' the childer an' me get to sleep/ 

Thus admonished the feathered family 
mounted to their station at the foot of 
Nelly's bed, and there was only one more 
disturbance, which was caused by Cochin's 
pushing Blacky to the extreme edge of the 
rail. 

' He never will let her sit beside him,' 
remarked little Nelly, who was very wake- 
ful and uneasy. But she closed her eyes, 
and lay very still, in order that her tired 
father might sleep soundly, and be ready 
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for his work next day ; so she whispered 
* good-night' to Puss and Jenny, and did 
not say a single word about the pain that 
disturbed her many times before morning. 

It was almost breakfast hour when 
Jenny began to cluck her loudest, and not 
at all pleased that Ellen continued to light 
the fire without taking any notice of her, 
she went over to her and plucked her 
gown. 

' Look, Mother ! ' cried Nelly, ' she has 
laid my ^g%, I am sure.* 

* Ay, has she ! That bird beats all for 
wisdom,' replied Ellen, going to the nest, 
and holding up an ^g^. 

The little tin was set upon the fire — 
the ^g% was boiled and given to Nelly : 
and Jenny, as she watched her sick 
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mistress eat it, had feelings such as the 
fowls at the great house had probably 
never experienced. 

Even Cochin, Blacky, Donsie, and the 
Cat looked with some interest at the pro- 
ceedings. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MISS TWIT. 




HE nursery window-siU was well 

spread with crumbs, and the 

children were watching the birds eat 
them. 

The two woodquests were hopping 
near the rhododendron, afraid to accom- 
pany their small friends to the feast, 
although they would both have liked to 
taste crumbs. 
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Tom Tit and Jenny Wren, guessing 
their wish, flew down with morsels of cur- 
rant bun in their beaks, and laid them on 
the snow. 

* Do you know,' twittered these 
sprightly little creatures, * the children say 
that Frank will be home to-day ? ' 

'Frank is coming,' chirped the old 
blackbird. 

' Frank is coming,' crowed Spangle, 
strutting past, followed by two of his 
wives. 

* If so,' cooed the cock woodquest in 
the ear of the pretty hen, Met us linger 
near the house that we may get a sight of 
him.' He did not wish to leave his com- 
panion, and was glad of any excuse to keep 
her near his side. 
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* What a fuss about nothing ! • sneered 
the Cat, who having had her tail trodden 
upon by Frank, disliked him greatly. 
Baby, Joe, and Tom continued to talk 
about the boys' return from school, and 
express their pleasure thereat ; and Nurse, 
bustling backwards and forwards in the 
nursery, engaged in * redding up,' could 
not help delivering herself of her senti- 
ments on the occasion. 

' An' you are glad that Master Frank's 
coming home the day, childer ? Take 
care ! Master Frank was a bad boy when 
he was in this nursery, an' a bad boy wi' 
the governess, an' I'll hold you he's no a 
hair better since he's been at school. He 
was aye a wee plague, an' you may be sure 
he's a big plague now, like Master Gerald.' 

D 
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* Gerald sent me my locket/ lisped 
Miss Baby, fingering the blue ribbon that 
hung round her fat neck. 

Gerald and Frank were still the sub- 
jects of conversation when the nursery 
party, well wrapped up, were walking on 
the avenue. 

Wheels were heard, and wild shouts of 
* Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ' came nearer. Gerald, 
the big brother, was the first to jump down 
from the dog cart. 

* Oh, the snow's jolly ! ' cried he. * Isn't 
it a lark, that's all ? ' 

* Why there you are, you little beggars ! 
How do you do, Nurse ? ' said Frank, with 
the air of manly independence, learnt 
during his six months at school. Nurse 
forgot for the moment that he had been 
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such a plague to her, and hugged him 
heartily, while the three 'little beggars,' 
once his companions, regarded him with 
respectful admiration. 

Next came Aunt Mary, with rapturous 
greetings for her favourite nephew. ' Dear 
me, Frank, you are quite a man/ said 
she, pinching his firm, glowing cheeks, 
* and Gerald, too, has grown an inch, I 
declare. What kind of journey have you 
had?' 

' Oh, jolly ! There were eight fellows 
in the carriage, and a lady with a pet cat 
got in, and we tied a paper bag on its tail, 
and you should just have seen how it 
jumped about, and dashed under the seat, 
and rattled the peas in the bag." 

*Yes,' added Frank, 'and the lady 
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scolding us, and begging us to take the 
bag ofif, and the chaps pinching Puss to 
make her mew a little louder ! It was no 
end of a lark, I can tell you/ 

* You wretched boys ! ' laughed their 
Aunt. 

* She got the guard to take it ofif, and 
then she went away with her cat into 
another carriage.' 

' What had you the peas for ?' en- 
quired Tom. 

* ril show you,' said Frank, and while 
the little fellow was staring with his eyes 
opened to their widest extent, he felt 
something sting his cheek. 

' What's that ? ' said he, giving a cry 
and a jump. 

* That's a pea-shooter, you duffer ! ' 
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replied Frank, showing what he had in his 
hand. ' Oh, you should have seen how 
the guards got stung up when they came 
to the carriage door with their "tickets, 
please ! " JMow watch, all of you ! ' and he 
fired into the rhododendron. 

There was a chirp and flutter, and 
several birds flew ofif, while one, evidently 
hurt, hopped feebly to some distance. 

* Tm afraid the blackbird is mistaken 
in Frank,' cooed the hen woodquest, who, 
with her devoted cock, had been watching 
this proceeding from a fir-tree. 

* Hullo, Spangle, old cock, is that 
you ? ' cried the boys, and the stately, 
dignified master of the yard, who happened 
to be strutting past, was saluted with a 
shqwer of peas. 
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He hopped away in a most undignified 
manner, with sweUing breast and ruffled 
feathers, loudly expressing his rage and 
his disappointment in Frank. 

* It serves you all right,* sneered Puss, 
shaking her sleek sides with laughter, as 
she slunk by ; but she had her eye on 
Frank, and carefully kept out of range. 

At this moment a procession advanced 
up the avenue. First came a tall, gaunt 
cock, then three hens, and lastly a shabby- 
looking grey cat. These were Cochin, 
Jenny, Blacky, Donsie, and Puss, coming 
by invitation to see the hen-house and 
other splendours of the place. 

Spangle and his head wives, the two 
Ladies Spangle, had been on their way to 
meet their guests, when Frank, in the joy 
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of his heart at getting home, had thought- 
lessly insulted them. 

Would these humble friends of his be 
treated in the same way ? was the question 
Spangle asked himself. 

Alas, yes! No sooner had the boys 
espied the company than they called out 
* Why where do these dingy beggars come 
from ? ' and both the pea- shooters that had 
been used for the aggravation of guards, 
porters, and passengers, on the journey, 
were vigorously directed against poor 
Nelly's pets. 

Cochin and the hens jumped, and 
clucked, and fluttered, as the peas hit 
them, and Puss mewed plaintively, and 
the whole party wished to turn about at 
once, and retreat to the village ; but 
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Spangle called to them to come on quickly 
past the danger. The nursery children 
were in an ecstasy of delight. They 
shouted and laughed — even Miss Baby 
crowed and clapped her hands. 

The birds and fowls thought their little 
friends had suddenly turned against them ; 
and the kitchen cat, for the first time in 
her life, was afraid to rub herself against 
Joe's red stockings. 

Aunt Mary said * Don't hurt or frighten 
those hens, dear boys ; I think they 
must belong to some one in the vil- 
lage ; indeed I believe I have seen that 
shabby grey cat at Nelly Callaghan's fire- 
side.' 

' Serves them right for trespassers ! ' 
cried Frank ; but his Father and Mother 
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now appearing, the pea-shooters were laid 
aside for the present. 

The village party were by this time safe 
in the yard, the fowls looking at the hen- 
house, and Puss keeping her hungry eyes 
open, and her ears alive to the continuous 
chirp and twitter in the shrubbery. 

* It is very sad for Nelly,' said Aunt 
Mary to the children ; * she cannot run and 
play like you ; she has to lie quiet without 
toys or sweets, and with nothing to amuse 
her but her cat. That was the reason I 
begged Frank and Gerald not to hurt that 
cat.' 

* Has Nelly no sweeties,* asked Miss 
Baby sorrowfully. 

' No, my treasure, not any.' 
' And no picture-books ? ' 
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' Not one, Baby/ 

' ril give her my book of " The Bears," 
— I mean my old book/ 

*That will be very kind of you, dar- 
ling, and I am sure she will be pleased/ 

* May we send her a piece of our plum- 
pudding?' asked Tom, who had been 
pondering over Nelly's melancholy circum- 
stances. 

* Certainly you may ; there is her bro- 
ther George coming up the avenue with a 
basket. I think he is bringing the eggs 
for your plum-pudding.' 

Meanwhile a sad scene was being en- 
acted beneath the rhododendron. The 
sparrow who had been hit by Frank's first 
shot, had fluttered back to die surrounded 
by her friends and relatives. 
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She was a sprightly little bird who had 
often partaken of the children's banquet of 
crumbs, and who was so grateful to them 
that she fully intended to build her nest 
next spring in the ivy close to the nursery 
window. 

But having, unfortunately, heart-com- 
plaint, the fright she had received had put 
an end to her little life. She lay still, and 
her beady eyes were closed. 

*Why, Miss Twit, Miss Twit, my 
pretty ! ' said the thrush, ' what ails you ? ' 

The Wren lifted up the eyelids with 
her tiny beak, and the Robin gently 
plucked one of the wing feathers. 

' It is a most remarkable thing,' chirped 
the old Blackbird, in a tone hoarse from 
emotion, * neither the Cat, the Hawk, nor 
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the Owl have had anything to do with 
this. Here is no blood — here are no 
scattered feathers, yet our little, cheerful 
Miss Twit lies dead. Frank, with that fear- 
ful gun of his has wrought the mischief. I 
fear we must not be his friends any longer.' 

'True, true,' chirped all the birds 
mournfully. 

'You are right,' crowed Sir Spangle, 
returning from the yard, accompanied by 
his guests. 

The sleek kitchen cat, who was looking 
askance at Nelly's Puss, said nothing : the 
bird's death was of small consequence to 
her, so well fed that she seldom condes- 
cended to eat a sparrow ; but liking to 
hear Frank blamed, she relieved her 
feelings by clawing the snow. As they 
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were all engrossed by the various phases 
of their wrath, grey Puss looked hungrily 
around, made a spring through the circle, 
and carried off the little corpse of Miss 
Twit. 

' Frank has made a great many enemies 
this morning ; shall we agree to befriend 
him ? ' cooed the happy wood-pigeons from 
the fir-tree. They had already but one 
mind between them ! 

Ellen Callaghan was employed that 
afternoon in washing, when the familiar 
voices of her cock and hens were heard 
at the back door, clamorously demanding 
admittance. 

' There, Mammy, they are at last. 
Let them in,' called Nelly from her bed. 

Cochin and his hens entered first. 
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followed by Puss, who somehow had the 
air of one in disgrace, as she sat down be- 
side the fire. A few small feathers were 
sticking to her whiskers. 

'Ah, Puss, you have managed to 
shame us before Sir Spangle and his 
ladies. Could you not have waited until 
refreshment was offered you } ' said Cochin 
sadly and reproachfully. 

' Now, don't be disagreeable about a 
paltry dead bird,' replied Puss. ' I was 
hungry, and nobody dreamt of offering 
me anything. As for that haughty, im- 
pudent cat, she would not deign to 
notice me. Fve done with your fine 
company.' 

' And so have I, and I,' said Jenny 
and Donsie. ' I could peck a whole 
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potato, I am so hungry. . Those Ladies 
Spangle were contented to show us their 
feeding trough/ 

'They said it was past their dinner- 
time, so they really could not have offered 
us refreshment,' remarked Blacky, ' and 
Sir Spangle did invite me to go to the 
stock-yard to pick up corn.' 

* Then the insult with which we were 
treated by those dreadful boys, and the 
mocking laughter of the children ! ' ex- 
claimed the two hens and Puss in con- 
cert. 

Cochin and Blacky were for once 
unanimous — they wished to excuse their 
friend Spangle. 

* I am ashamed of you all,' crowed the 
former. ' You went to the great house for 
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a dinner, and as for Puss, she behaved 
exactiy like any common cinder cat/ 

' How cross and horrid you are, Cochin,' 
said poor Puss. * Had I taken a live bird 
you might have had some reason to com- 
plain, but where was the harm of eating* 
that useless corpse ? ' 

' The hen-house is certainly luxurious,' 
clucked Jenny, *but give me our rail at 
the foot of Nelly s bed ! ' 

* What a . noise they are making, 
Mammy ! Throw them a whean praties — 
maybe they want their meat' 

When Nelly said this, looking kindly 
at her favourites, whom she had missed 
during their absence, her mother went 
to the pot, and taking out some smok- 
ing hot potatoes, crushed them into a 
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dish, and gave them to the disappointed 
group. 

They all surrounded the dish, and 
while they were eating, Puss and Cochin 
forgave one another. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOOBY TRAP. 

ET US play Nurse a trick/ Poor 
Nurse was standing at the en- 
trance gate, talking to Duncan, the pen- 
sioner; and Miss Baby was holding her 
dress, and swinging herself backwards and 
forwards by it. 

The nursery maid was at some dis- 
tance with Tom and Joe. Gerald and 
Frank were hiding behind the tall laurels 
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near it, and it was the latter who whis- 
pered to his brother, * Let us play Nurse a 
trick/ 

The naughty fellow remembered his 
nursery days when she had slapped and 
shaken him, and he now meant to pay her 
off for everything. 

' Let us take Baby away with us, and 
give Nurse a jolly fright.' 

Accordingly, Gerald and he began 
to make signs to Baby, and drew her by 
degrees into the shrubbery. 

' Don't speak, Baby ; be quite quiet, 
and we'll take you with us to skate on the 
mill pond.' 

Miss Baby, enchanted alike with the 
honour and the mystery, trudged along 
between her brothers, her head and 
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shoulders covered with a scarlet hood 
and shawl, and her stout legs encased in 
thick white gaiters, making the said legs 
look out of all proportion, and giving 
her somewhat the appearance of a new- 
born lamb. 

' You may make a noise now if you 
like,* said Frank ; ' Nurse is still talking 
to Duncan, and she hasn^t missed you 
yet.' 

They ran across a field, jumped the 
wall, handing Baby over, and were in the 
village street. 'We need not run any 
more now, Baby; you can take breath. 
What a lark ! ' 

The village women came to their doors 
to look at Miss Baby trudging between 
Frank and Gerald : the cats mewed, the 
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ducks quacked, and the turkeys gobbled, 
while the ragged urchins, big and little, 
followed the young gentlemen to the pond 
close to the mill. 

It took some time for Frank and 
Gerald to put on their skates, and mean- 
while Baby stood on the bank, staring at 
the children, who were staring intently at 
her. 

Cochin and his hens were on the road 
in front of the mill, picking up the grain 
that fell from the bags, which were being 
wheeled upon trucks, across the road from 
the mill to the store. 

George and Will were nearest the 
young gentlemen ; they considered it 
their privilege to point out the place where 
the ice was strongest. 
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' Will I buckle thy strap, Master 
Frank, its unhandy for you,' said George. 

Frank graciously submitted to be 
waited upon ; there was, in truth, some- 
thing lordly in the manner in which he 
and Gerald gave their skates to their satel- 
lites to hold. 

' Isn't that Miss Baby ? ' asked Cochin 
of Jenny. 

' Yes, and there are Gerald and Frank 
with our George and Willy.' 

* Oh, I don't care about them ; but I do 
hope nothing may happen to Baby.' 

' Eat your corn, you foolish cock, and 
never mind Baby,' said Blacky. 

A loud and angiy cluck was Cochin's 
reply to his presumptuous wife. 

The skates were on, and the boys took 
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Baby carefully between them, while the 
village children began to slide backwards 
and forwards at a respectful distance. 

They had been sliding there all day 
long, ever since the ice began to bear, but 
the attraction of the young gentlemen's 
company, and the sight of the skates 
brought them all to the spot. 

For a good while Gerald and Frank 
were pleased to hold Baby's hands, but 
as they got into the full spirit of their 
skating, they let her go, and she wan- 
dered by herself to a thinner part of the 
ice. 

It was Cochin who saw her danger. 
Crash ! Crash ! In she fell, giving a cry of 
terror. 

Gerald and Frank turned round at the 
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cry, but only in time to see the scarlet 
hood disappear beneath the ice. Most 
fortunately, the thin place where Baby had 
fallen in was near the pathway, and a 
policeman who happened to be strolling 
along, leaped down, and catching the child, 
brought her to land, with no worse result 
either to himself or her than a wetting. 

We must pause to tell what happened 
to Cochin, who, in his alarm for Miss 
Baby, did not notice that a truck was 
coming, and that he was standing right 
in its way. 

The hens fluttered away in time, but 
the heavy truck rolled over Cochin's right 
foot, injuring it dreadfully. 

Gerald and Frank had a moment of 
extreme terror and remorse when they 
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saw Baby fall, succeeded by glad relief as 
they beheld her placed on firm ground, 
and heard her cry loudly, while the icy 
water poured from her mouth and nose. 

' Where shall we take her ? * asked the 
policeman. 

* Bring her to our house, sir,' said 
George and Willy. 

So Baby was carried into Ellen Cal- 
laghan's, and set down beside the fire. 

The whole supply of fuel was put on 
at once to make enough fire to dry her 
properly, and Frank, dreadfully conscience- 
stricken and crest-fallen, went off for Nurse. 
But Miss Baby very soon recovered 
from her fright and began to look about 
her. 

Nelly first attracted her attention : she 
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remembered what her Aunt had told her 
of her. 

* Did 'ou like 'at pudding we sent 'ou ? ' 
asked she. 

' What does the wee dear say, Master 
Gerald ? ' enquired Ellen, who was hang- 
ing up the hood and shawl to dry, and 
wringing out the gaiters. 

* She wants to know how Nelly liked 
the plum pudding Aunt Mary brought her 
yesterday.' 

' Bless its wee heart, is that what it is 
saying! Nelly, canna you speak, daughter, 
an' thank the wee lady.' 

' Ay, Mammy, surely ! Dear, but she's 
the nice Baby ! Wad she shake hands wi' 
me?' 

Miss Baby gravely arose, and walked 
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over to the bed. * Fll send 'ou my old 
book of the " Bears," and my woolly 
sheep, and can 'ou not come out of 'at 
bed?' 

Poor Nelly who had been smiling de- 
lightedly, looked grave and sad at this 
question. * No, Miss Baby, I maun just 
lie here.' 

What more questions Baby might have 
asked cannot be known, for Cochin entered 
and stood near the door. 

' Look at your Cock, Ellen,' said 
Gerald. 

Poor Cochin had taken three steps, 
and three bloody . footprints were left on 
the clay floor ; his right foot was covered 
with blood. 

* What has happened to him, Ellen ? ' 
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* Maybe a truck has gone over his foot, 
sir; he's aye down about the mill there 
picking up grain/ 

* Poor Cock ! Poor Cock ! ' sighed Baby. 
Nelly, too, was much concerned. 

' What 'ill we do wi' him, Mammy ? ' 

' Oh, never mind : hell be weel enough 
by-and-by,' replied her mother. 

' He was up at the house the other day, 
Ellen ; he and those three hens of yours : 
I saw them on the avenue. Aunt Mary 
said Mamma would not have been pleased 
if she had seen them there.' 

' Do you tell me so. Master Gerald ? 
Ha, you rascals! You bad birds, were 
you straying on her ladyship's avenue } 
If they offer to do the like again. Sir, I'll 
wring their necks that minute,' 
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Cochin heard this, and as it may be 
supposed, it did not soothe his pain. 

Jenny was very sorry for him, and 
Donsie was vexed too ; but they did not 
know how to help him. 

Puss, however, had more resource. 

« 

She went over to him and licked ofif the 
blood with her soft, warm tongue. It was 
like the lightest sponge, applied by a gentle 
nurse's hand. 

' Does that ease you in the least de- 
gree. Cochin 'i ' purred she tenderly. 

' Yes, Puss, I am a little better.' 

'Shall I goon?' 

' Please, please,' replied the poor bird. 

Puss continued to lick the crushed foot, 
to the great delight of the children. 
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* Do look at her. She's a regular 
brick/ said Gerald. 

' Isn't she kind to him ? ' sighed Nelly; 
* she's just the best cat ever was.' 

The door burst open, and Nurse en- 
tered, fretting and fuming. She merely 
observed to Gerald-, ' I do hope you'll 
catch it for this, sir,' and scarcely thank- 
ing Ellen for her hospitality, bundled up 
Baby in the wraps she had brought with 
her, and carried her home. 

It was no wonder that Nurse was very 
angry, for she had had a shocking fright. 
On first missing Baby, she had screamed 
herself hoarse with calling hef, and then 
she went to look into the well near the 
gate, where she had been standing. 

Lastly, she ran wildly along the road, 
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but unfortunately in the opposite direction 
from the village, asking everyone she met 
if they had seen Baby. 

She had enlisted all the servants in the 
search, and finally had gone weeping to 
the drawing-room, to confess to her mis- 
tress that Baby was lost. 

The woodquests heard all the hub- 
bub, and hoped that Miss Baby might be 
found. 

It was when Papa, Mamma, Aunt Mary, 
Eliza, and the little boys were searching 
high and low, that Frank appeared, and 
made a clean breast of it to Nurse. 

Aunt Mary overheard a conversation 
between Gerald and him soon after. 

' Papa says he won't take us to the 
Circus to-morrow ; isn't it too bad ? ' 
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' We'll pay Nurse out for telling — 
wicked old tell-tale ! ' 

' My dear boys, have patience, and 
remember that Nurse, unfortunate woman, 
is the aggrieved person,' said their Aunt, 
appearing upon the scene. * The Circus 
will remain in Derry for another week, 
and if you but keep out of mischief, I 
have no doubt I shall persuade your father 
to let you go to it in a few days.' 

She went on trying to convince them 
that they alone were to blame, but her 
lecture was useless, for they reiterated 
their determination to pay Nurse out. 

She had forgotten the whole matter 
before it was time to dress for dinner. 
Then with her blue silk dress on, because 
company was expected, she went to the 
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nursery, to beg Nurse to fasten a flower in 
her hair. 

The door stood ajar. She pushed it 
open, and as she did so, something heavy 
fell upon her head, knocking her down 
flat. 

' What is it, what is it } ' she cried, 
unable just at first to understand what had 
happened, and suddenly aware that the 
nursery was quite dark. 

* What is it, indeed ? It's just a booby 
trap, you old stupid,' replied Frank s voice 
from some ambush near. 

' Hope you're the better for that,' called 
Gerald. 

* Oh boys, my shoulder ! ' exclaimed 
poor Aunt Mary, trying to get up. 

' It's not Nurse— it's Aunt Mary ! by 
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all that's unlucky/ cried the boys in dis- 
tressed tones. * Quick, quick, light a 
candle, and let us see if she is hurt ! ' 

' I have knocked my elbow against 
the fender in falling, and my dress is all 
wet,' said their Aunt, ruefully looking at 
her pretty blue silk, and then at ' Lem- 
priere's Dictionary,' and the fragments of 
a water jug lying on the floor. 

Then she rubbed her arm, and asked 
what it all meant. 

' It was a booby trap to catch Nurse 
when she came up from her tea, but we 
never thought you would be coming — we 
are very sorry it is you ! The children are 
in the drawing room, and we thought 
there was no fear of anyone but Nurse.' 

* My dear boys, you might have killed 
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her ; see, I have been hurt, and I am 
much lighter than Nurse. My dress, too, 
is spoilt/ 

She pulled up her sleeve, and showed 
a large bruise upon her arm. 

Gerald and Frank hung about her, re- 
peating their sorrow. 

'Get towels and wipe the floor, and 
take away the book, and the broken jug ; 
and I promise not to say a word to anyone 
of what has happened," said she. 

' You are a real brick. Aunt Mary ! ' 

'Well, I promise, on condition you 
agree to let Nurse alone.' 

' And you don't mind your dress ? ' 

' My dress ! I must take it off, and 
wear my old black silk, and I must be 
quick — there is a ring at the hall door.' 
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' Your nice dress — what a pity ! And 
your poor arm/ said Frank, almost crying. 

' How good of you not to tell. You 
are a jolly, good fellow, Aunt Mary.' 

'Well, then, no more booby traps,' 
said their Aunt, looking back as she was 
leaving the room, to go and change her 
dress. 




CHAPTER V. 




DOVE AND LOVE. 

HE Easter holidays had come. 

The laurels bore spikes of 

almond-scented white blossoms, and the 
lilacs and laburnums were preparing to 
burst into flower, and all the birds sang in 
their delight. 

' There are my woodquests again,' 
said Joe from the window, looking round 
at Tom and Baby, 'they are building a 
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nest in that nearest fir-tree. I thought 
they were a brother and sister, but that 
was a mistake ; they are a husband and 
wife. Well, never mind, TU change the 
story, and it will do just as well to have 
them husband and wife. Their names are 
Dove and Love. Dove is the cock ; he 
is willing to carry the sticks, and do all 
the hard work, but Love will not let him. 
They will have nestlings soon, and their 
names will be — 

I, said the Dove, 

I mourn for my Love. 

interrupted Miss Baby. 

* It's not that Dove, Baby — it's not 
the Dove in *'Cock Robin," you foolish 
child ! It's the woodquest that sheltered 
under the rhododendron last winter in 
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the snow. What a nice nest they are 
making ! ' 

Dove was resting after carrying a 
large twig, and sat cooing to his mate. 
He also was talking about the snowstorm. 

' Was it not a happy chance that led 
us both to fly under the rhododendron ? 
We have been so happy since we knew, 
one another, and how pleasant to live 
where we can see those nice children, and 
eat their crumbs.' 

' Yes, Dove, we are very happy, and 
we have chosen a good, flat bough for the 
nest The old blackbird says Frank will 
be sure to fire at us, but I don't mind him 
much, for he is a soured and disappointed 
old fellow. He says the owl ate his first 
mate, and the cat his second, and he ftilly 
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expects to die some day by the talons of 
the hawk/ 

* Poor old fellow, he has not got a 
Love ! ' replied Dove. 

* I can't think Frank would fire at us,' 
said the hen, after stroking her mate ten- 
derly with her beak — 'he seems to like 
us, and Joe would be sure to intercede 
for us ; see how constantly he watches us, 
and what good crumbs he scatters for us/ 

A loud, dreadful noise made them both 
start, and their little hearts began to beat 
like hammers. 

Frank and Gerald were walking in the 
shrubbery, and the former had just fired 
off his gun. 

The woodquests saw them run across 
the grass to pick up something. It was 
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a blackbird — alas, it was the cynical black- 
bird of whom they had been speaking ! He 
had escaped the hawk, indeed, but only to 
fall by Frank's gun ; his sweet throat was 
wrung, and he was stuffed into the satchel 
which Frank called a game bag. 

Dove and Love were both grieved 
and alarmed. Although the blackbird 
had not chosen a third mate, he had been 
singing delicious, melancholy songs every 
evening since spring began ; and they felt 
they should miss him, and sincerely de- 
plored his fate ; but their chief feeling was 
one of alarm and insecurity. 

When little Joe was dressed for his 
walk, he ran to his elder brothers, to ask 
what they had shot, and the game was 
produced with much pride. 
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* We are going as far as the Lough/ 
said mischievous Frank, * can't you come 
with us ? Don't say a word to Nurse or 
anyone ; we'll be home again before din- 
ner time.' 

It was three months since Miss Baby's 
adventure, and the salutary impression then 
made upon Gerald and Frank had worn off ; 
they were as ready for mischief as ever — 
as fully bent upon gratifying the impulse 
of the moment, regardless of consequences. 

Joe's heart beat with pleasure. Go 
with his brothers to the Lough, that El 
Dorado of his dreams ! How could he 
think of Nurse's wrath, with such a goal 
in view ? 

The Lough was about a mile and 
three-quarters distant. It was a large 
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sheet of water, studded with small, 
wooded islands, and in a creek at the 
end of it nearest the village, the boys' 
father' kept a little boat for fishing 
purposes. 

One of the islands, barer and more 
rocky than the others, was the resort of 
seagulls who laid their eggs upon it so 
thickly, that, at this season of the year, it 
was difficult to land without treading upon 
them. 

Joe marched on bravely, trying to 
make his short legs keep up with his 
brothers' longer ones, and presently he 
came in sight of the Lough. There was 
a slight breeze, and tiny waves dashed 
upon the pebbly beach, and stirred the 
tall rushes, and the broad lily leaves. 
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A boy carrying a basket came running 
down a lane from a farmhouse on the 
mountain above the Lough ; it was George 
Callaghan, who had been sent upon an 
errand bv his mother. 

* Hullo, George, will you come for a 
row to Seagull Island ? ' called Gerald. 

George looked at the boat wistfully, 
but turning resolutely away, replied * I hae 
yarn for my mother here, Master Gerald, 
rd be kilt if I didna run hame at oncet' 

* Well, well, it can't be helped, George. 
Here, Frank, do you put Joe into the boat.' 

* Coo, coo,' sounded from a tree in the 
creek, and the little boy looked up as 
Frank was lifting him in. 

' I think that is one of my woodquests,' 
he said. 
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He was perfectly right. Dove had 
flown after them to see what was going to 
happen to them, and it was a spiteful 
speech of Sir Spangle's that made him do 
so. Immediately after Frank had stuffed 
the dead blackbird into his game-bag, 
Spangle walked down the avenue, meeting 
the woodquests, who were occupied in 
dividing an earthworm, which they had 
seen wriggling across the gravel. 

* So,' said he, * Frank has killed our 
poor, old friend ; he was neither amiable 
nor amusing, but just to think of his 
perishing by the hand of a mischievous 
boy at last.* 

* Indeed, we are sorry for him,' cooed 
Dove and Love. 

' And you have cause enough for sor- 
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row,' pursued the Cock, ' for who can say 
that you may not be Frank's next prey ? 
/ am safe, you see ; my beauty and high 
birth alike protect me ; but I do feel sorry 
for you, you poor, wild birds.' 

* Little Joe certainly likes us, and why 
should Frank dislike us ? ' said the poor 
woodquests anxiously. 

* He loves mischief,' returned Spangle ; 
' he is going out in the boat this morning 
with Gerald and little Joe ; perhaps he 
may be drowned.' 

* But I do not want him to be drowned. 
Love and I once hoped to be his friends, 
and as for poor Joe, who spreads crumbs, 
and is such a nice boy, it would be sad if 
Mamma and Nurse were never to see him 
any more.' 



^ 
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Dove ended this long sentence with a 
most melancholy coo, and flew off* to the 
Lough to see for himself if the boys were 
in danger. It was indeed a pity that the 
tender hearts of these good birds should 
be filled with anxiety. 

Spangle proceeded to visit Cochin and 
his family. 

^ Nelly was well accustomed to see him, 
and she called out to her mother, * Mammy, 
dear, here's her Ladyship's beautiful cock 
again ! Him an' Cochin's very great ; an' 
see how the hens swell out their breasts, 
an' hold up their heads when he comes in ! ' 

* He's the handsome crathur, sure 
enough,' replied Ellen ; * an' Cochin and 
Jenny look dingy beside him. I wish he 
wouldna stray, for it wad be a poor thing 
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if ony harm came to him in this house. 
Tm told the Master gave two pun ten for 
him last spring. 

* Nae wonder he s a bonnie bird/ re- 
turned Nelly. 

' I have heard something that concerns 
you all/ said Sir Spangle to the fowls. 
* The mistress was talking to the cook this 
morning, and she said she meant to buy a 
hen from Ellen Callaghan, because her 
hens were such good layers, and my wives 
being all fancy fowls, were, she said, too 
grand to lay many eggs. She is coming 
to choose one of you, and I am glad of it, 
for although not as handsome as my hens, 
you are all pleasanter.' 

Blacky's heart beat with hope, and 
Jenny's with alarm. 
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Cochin said he would not care if the 
mistress were to take Blacky away. 

Spangle went closer to Jenny, and 
clucked softly in her ear, * I hope it may 
be you : you shall have the best nest, the 
best place on the roost, and the first peck 
at the food-trough.' 

' But I cannot leave Nelly, Sir Span- 
gle ; besides, I am not fit company for 
your ladiq^ — I am only a dingy hen.' 

' You are ding}% it is true, but you are 
good-tempered and lively; I shall often 
take you to the stack-yard to pick up corn.' 

' But I cannot leave Nelly,' repeated 
the dingy hen, and she flew up to 
the rail, . to put a stop to the painful 
conversation. 



G 
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The mutton chops and potatoes were 
smoking hot upon the table at two o'clock, 
and Tom and Baby were very hungry, 
but there was no sign of the boys. 

Nurse went straight to the drawing- 
room, and said to her mistress — 

' Have you seen Master Joe, ma'am ? ' 

* Not since breakfast-time, Nurse.' 

* I'm 'feared the young gentlemen has 
him awa' wi' them, ma'am ; an' dear knows 
what mischeevious plays they may be 
playing upon him. I heerd them fleeching 
Master Tom to go wi' them yesterday, " to 
play a trick on Nurse " — them was the 
words ; but Tom said sae pretty, " It would 
be naughty to hide from Nurse," for thon 
wean has the wit of ten.' 

' The boys are very troublesome. 
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Nurse ; I shall speak to them most 
seriously when they come in.' 

* Please, ma'am, this is the first of the 
month, and I wish you to suit yourself; 
them young gentlemen is too much for 
me — my health canna stand the vexation/ 

' Oh, Nurse, surely you would not have 
the heart to leave the children ? You 
have been here for twelve years ! Think 
better of it, and I shall tell the Master to 
punish Gerald and Frank/ 

*Weel, ma'am — ' 

' Perhaps the boys are close to the 
house all this time, and may come in pre- 
sently,' interrupted Aunt Mary. 

But the day wore on without bringing 
them. Their father was from home, and 
not expected for a couple of days ; but the 

G 2 
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distress of the two ladies may be imagined 
when five, six, seven o'clock came, and no 
sign of the three dear, naughty truants ! 

Ellen Callaghan's stirabout was ready 
at seven as usual, but Matt, did not appear 
until close upon eight. 

* Why, man, what kept you ? ' asked 
she. 

* The young gentlemen is lost, Ellen, 
an' the other men an' me has been four 
ways looking for them. Gie me my sup- 
per quick, for I maun be off again. The 
mistress thinks they're at the Rev. Mr. 
Archer's, an' Miss Mary will hae it they're 
off to Derry ; sae Jack Gildea an' me's 
ordered to ride after them at oncet' 

* Save us ! ' 

* Ay, the ladies is in the quare trouble.' 
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' Father, did you try the Lough ? ' 
asked George. 

' We did not; 

' Becase I seen the gentlemen getting 
the boat out o' the wee creek, when I was 
coming frae Mrs. Devlin's wi' the yarn ; an' 
they fleeched me to go to Seagull Island.' 

* That's it ! ' cried Matt., dropping his 
spoon, and bringing his hands down upon 
his knees with a resounding thump — 
that's it ! God send they hanna drownded 
themselves ! ^ 

* Master Gerald's gey an' handy at the 
oars ; I was fishing wi' him an' the Master 
on Saturday,' said Willy. 

* Ay, he's handy enough, but what's 
keeping him to this time o' night ? ' 

' Dinna forget the birds,' said Nelly, 
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as her father got up, and pushed the dish 
away from him. 

Matt/s eye fell upon Cochin and the 
three hens, who modestly advanced when 
Nelly spoke. 

* Oh, Ellen, that minds me that the 
mistress wants to buy ane o' your hens; 
she says she'll gie you the market price. 
You maun oblige her Ladyship,' and Matt, 
took his hat and hurried away. 

' I'd sooner not paert wi' the birds,' 
said Ellen, thoughtfully feeding her fea- 
thered family, * but we maun oblige the 
mistress, an' if she axes Jenny, she'll get 
her, sure enough.' 

' Dinna sell Jenny, Mammy, dear — 
sure, Blacky or Donsie wad do bravely ! ' 
said Nelly, piteously. 
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'Jenny's the best layer o' the three, 
an' I'm in haste to get the money gathered 
to put boots on your father, for the wet 
feet doesna fit him too weel wi' that cough 
of his.' 

Nelly said no more, but a few tears 
found their way down her thin cheeks. 

'Why do you not eat your supper, 
Jenny?' asked Cochin and Puss, observing 
that the dingy hen had not pecked a morsel. 

' Because I am so afraid that her Lady- 
ship may choose me.' 

' Hoity, toity, a great honour for you ! ' 
clucked Blacky, in a tone of jealous spite. 

* Think of Sir Spangle's splendid house,' 
said Donsie, more good-naturedly. 

* But think of leaving Nelly,' said Jenny, 
very dejectedly. 
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* Vm sure I can't imagine what Spangle 
sees in you/ sneered Blacky. 

* I can imagine very well, and so can 
Cochin/ said Puss, who stopped the per- 
formance of her evening toilet to rebuke 
the envious hen. 

* Spangle's opinion is of no conse- 
quence ; but I wish her Ladyship would 
choose you. Blacky,' replied Cochin. 




> 



CHAPTER VI. 



SEAGULL ISLAND. 




HE boat being light, and the boys 
having had some practice in row- 
ing, they got on well, and it was not long 
before they neared Seagull Island. 

The centre of the Island was over- 
grown with hazels, wild briars, and ferns, 
and the shelving sides were covered with 
stones and shingle. 

As the boat approached, the terrified 
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gulls rose in a thick, white cloud, screaming 
out discordantly their annoyance at having 
to leave their eggs. 

The cocks, who had been fishing at 
some distance, now joined their mates, 
expressing their displeasure in yet harsher 
and louder tones. 

* Oh, the eggs, the eggs ! What mil- 
lions ! The whole shore is covered — we 
can scarcely land,* cried the boys in an 
ecstasy. * We'll get eggs enough to sell to 
all the fellows that are making collections.' 

They got out, stepping very carefully, 
and for about half an hour w^re so excited, 
and so happily employed in picking up 
eggs of various kinds, that they forgot to 
look round at their boat. 

But now that they wished to stow their 
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spoil carefully in the locker of the boat, 
they ran back to the spot where they had 
landed. 

* She's gone ! ' cried Gerald ; * we for- 
got to make her fast, and she has drifted 
away.' 

It was too true. They saw the boat 
at a very considerable distance, and both 
the elder brothers were frightened. As 
for little Joe, not understanding the conse- 
quences of losing the boat, and not yet 
wanting his dinner, he was perfectly happy 
building a wall of stones round a sea-gulls 
nest. 

* Here's a row ! What's to be done ? ' 
said Gerald to Frank. 

* Perhaps George Callaghan will tell 
where we are,' replied quick-witted Frank. 
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* Perhaps he may/ said Gerald, taking 
comfort from the hope — * and it's not old 
Simpson we Ve to face when we get home 
— its only the Mater and Aunt Mary/ 
concluded he more cheerfully. 

At length Joe began to grow hungry. 
' I want Nurse — I want my dinner/ he 
said, piteously. 

* Well, have patience, and we'll light a 
fire and roast some eggs, and don't you 
fret, for it was very kind of us to let you 
come with us ; many big chaps wouldn't 
be troubled with a small duffer like you.' 

Joe took this reproof to heart, and 
winked back the tears that were beginning 
to brim over in his dark eyes. Indeed, 
he was so well amused in watching his 
brothers make a pile of sticks upon the 
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shore, and set fire to them with the matches 
produced from Gerald s pocket, that he 
forgot his hunger. 

' Who can choose fresh eggs ? You 
know most about that, Gerald,' said Frank. 

* I believe you ! Many a partridge's nest 
IVe robbed, and many a race IVe had 
from the gamekeepers, and I never got 
cobbed yet,' replied Gerald, with conscious 
pride. * Here you ! ' (to Joe), * bring more 
sticks, and look alive.' 

*Why shouldn't we roast my black- 
bird ? ' asked Frank, producing that ill- 
fated songster from his game bag. 

No sooner said than done. The black 
feathers presently lay in a little heap upon 
the shore, and the naked bird was dangling 
from a string before the fire. 
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* Coo, COO ! ' resounded from a hazel 
stump near, and a bird flew slowly past 
the group. 

Frank's cap was ready ; he flung it so 
as to frighten the bird and make him stag- 
ger a little in his flight ; but he succeeded 
in getting away, uttering another mournful 
' Coo/ 

' Frank, Frank, you frightened my 
woodquest ! ' cried little Joe. 

* Nonsense ! It was one of those im- 
pudent gulls come to look at her eggs 
roasting.' 

* No, no ! I heard it " Coo," and I am 
sure it was Dove, who pecks crumbs at 
the nursery- window.' 

* Well, never mind. Here's some 
blackbird for you. Pick the bones well, 
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for that's likely to be all the dinner you'll 
get to-day/ 

* But Fm so hungry — Fm very hungry 
still/ complained Joe, when he had finished 
his share of blackbird. Nothing would 
induce him to taste the gulls* eggs, which 
his brothers were enjoying. It was be- 
ginning to get dusk, and the poor child 
was cold as well as hungry. The philo- 
sophy of four years old was not able to 
bear him up under these adverse circum- 
stances ; he thought of the warm bread 
and butter and milk, and the pleasant 
nursery fire ; and as seven o'clock ap- 
proached, he got more and more hungry, 
and began to sob, * Oh, I want my supper, 
and Fve had no dinner ! I want to go to 
bed. Take me home to Nursey.' 
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* Oh, you plague ! What are we to do 
with you ? Here, Frank, the little beggar 
says he s cold — take off your jacket and 
give it to him.' 

Frank good-naturedly complied, and 
Joe was muffled up, and placed close to 
the fire. 

Dove had heard his melancholy com- 
plaints, and flew to tell Love about him. 

* It's such a pity for poor Joe,' said he, 
alighting out of breath beside his mate on 
the fir branch. * He cannot leave Seagull 
Island, and he is crying with hunger. I 
have flown by twice. The first time 
Frank threw his cap at me.' 

' Ah,' interrupted Love, * I fear Frank 
is a very unkind boy.' 

* It was a shock to see our poor, old 
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friend the blackbird dangling before the 
fire, and I confess the smell of the roast 
made me turn a little faint Just now I 
saw his little bones lying on the shore/ 

• Do you think they would eat usy 
Dove, if they were to shoot us ? ' 

* Oh, hush ! Don't speak of such horrid 
things ! But to return to Joe. Is he to 
have no supper ? Shall I take him a 
crumb from the nursery window-sill/ 

'You are tired, dear, after your two 
journeys. Let me take the crumb/ 

So it was arranged that Love should 
fly to Seagull Island with refreshments for 
Joe. 

Joe was warmer after putting on 
Frank's jacket, and was becoming drowsy, 
when he heard the familiar * Coo, coo/ and 

H 
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Love brushed by close to him ; so close 
that the tip of her wing almost touched 
his face. 

' See, see ! ' cried he, starting up, awake 
all at once. * My woodquest has left a 
large crumb upon this stone.' 

*Well, if that isn't a cracker!' ex- 
claimed Frank and Gerald. 

* But I say it's quite true ; this is a bit 
of Baby's currant bun that I put out for 
the birds this morning.' 

It was undeniable that a crumb of 
currant bun was lying on the stone near 
Joe's elbow, but his brothers persisted 
in saying that it had come out of his own 
pocket. 

He argued with them for some minutes, 
but at last he ate the crumb, and lay down 
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again, and Love, very much gratified, flew 
back to the fir-tree. 

* I wish those tiresome gulls would let 
us sleep,' said Frank, also becoming drowsy. 

The poor gulls, who had indeed been 
cruelly treated, continued to circle round 
the island, some of them swimming in the 
Lough, others hovering in the air ; they 
were impatiently awaiting the departure 
of their young enemies ; and the bereaved 
mothers uttered more discordant shrieks 
than ever, each time they ventured near 
enough to see their empty eggshells lying 
' on the shore. They would be nearly as 
glad to see the boys leave Seagull Island 
as Mamma and Aunt Mary would be to 
see them arrive safe at home. 

It was close upon nine o'clock when 

H2 
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voices were heard shouting from the 
shore. Gerald could not distinguish any 
words, but thought he recognised Matt 
Callaghan's voice, and he called out as 
loudly as he was able. 

It seemed a long time before the dip 
of oars was heard, and through the soft 
dusk of the spring night a boat neared the 
island. 

Matt, had been obliged to go a mile up 
the Lough to borrow Mr. McFrederic'3 
boat, which had occasioned the delay. 

Joe, sleepy and shivering, was first 
lifted in ; then Frank, tired, cold, and 
miserable, followed ; Gerald, who came 
last, alone displaying an air of manly 
unconcern. 

Joe was taken up before Matt, on old 
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Donald, the steady farm horse, and arrived 
first at home. 

When Gerald and Frank, tired after 
their walk, reached the dining-room, they 
found him seated on a stool before the 
blazing fire, contentedly eating hot bread 
and milk, while his Mother, Aunt, and 
Nurse hung anxiously over him. 

But the attention of all three was 
speedily diverted from him to them. 

^ Oh, you heartless, naughty, naughty, 
boys ! ' cried Mamma. 

*Weel, Master Gerald, and Master 
Frank, I hope you'll catch it this time. If 
the Mistress takes my bidding, she'll tell 
the Master on you when he comes home,* 
said Nurse. 

* Boys, boys, youVe nearly killed your 
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poor Mother with fright/ added Aunt 
Mary. 

* But we meant to be back in time for 
dinner ; we lost the boat — it was all an 
accident/ 

* Was it an accident taking Joe away 
from Nurse ? ' 

* Ay, sir/ interrupted Nurse, so angry 
that she forgot her respect for her Mis- 
tress, * Ay, sir, was that an accident — 
tell me that, you bad young gentleman ! ' 

*Well, Nurse, we meant to bring Joe 
back early, so you need not be so savage/ 

* It is a misfortune that you cannot 
go back to school at once ; these perpetual 
alarms are too much for me,' said their 
Mother, whose eyes were swollen, and her 
cheeks very pale. ^ . . 



-^ 
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* Why can they not go back to school ? ' 
cooed Love, from the window-sill. 

' Because their schoolmaster's child has 
got scarlatina,' replied the cat, who was 
also interested in what was passing, and 
had jumped upon the window-sill that she 
might look into the room ; * boys are 
dreadful plagues, to be sure. Hush, 
listen ! ' 

* Come,' cried their Aunt, *and eat your 
supper ; here is some chicken, and a glass 
of negus. We thought something dreadful 
had happened to you, and but for George 
Callaghan, should have had to spend the 
night in anxiety.' 

' Dove and Love brought me a crumb,' 
^aid Joe, finishing his last spoonful, and 
yawning aloud. 
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' Who are Dove and Love, my jewel ? ' 
asked Nurse. 

* They are my woodquests — that hus- 
band and wife that live in the fir-tree/ said 
the little fellow, his eyes almost closed. 

* Bless his wee heart, he's dying with 
sleep,' and Nurse carried him off, pausing 
at the door to reiterate her good wishes 
for Frank and Gerald: * Young gentle- 
men, I hope you'll catch it for this day's 
work.' 

' This is a precious row,' exclaimed 
Gerald, when he and Frank were undress- 
ing for bed ; * they'll be sure to tell Papa ; 
even Aunt Mary is angr}^' 

' It will blow over,' replied Frank ; 
* Papa is not coming home, you know, 
till the day after to-morrow/ 
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We may as well mention here that their 
father's return was delayed some days 
longer, till the escapade was almost for- 
gotten, so that he only heard the history 
of Seagull Island in an accidentarand in- 
formal manner. The only result of the 
adventure was a bad cold caught by little 
Joe, who, was confined to the house for 
a week; and to console himself, spent 
much time on the window-seat, watching 
Dove and Love. 

Their eggs were laid, and the gentle 
hen*s silver grey head was always to be 
seen peeping over the nest, except when 
Dove took her place for a short time morn- 
ing and evening, that she might stretch 
her wings, and refresh her spirits with a 
little exercise. 
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She regularly visited the window-sill to 
eat a crumb and look at Joe ; and she said, 
* Coo, coo/ as she flew away. 

Joe thought this * Coo ' meant, ' I have 
two lovely eggs in the nest,' but he was 
mistaken ; it meant, * Surely Frank would 
not be so cruel as to shoot us ? ' 

It was on the day after the boys' ad- 
venture that Aunt Mary appeared in Ellen 
Callaghan's kitchen. 'Where is George?* 
she enquired. 

* He's at the school, Miss. I'm try- 
ing to gie him this quarter's schooling, 
for maybe it's all we'll be able to allow 
him. His wages wad be useful in the 
house.' 

' Do let him learn as much as possible, 
Ellen ; you don't know how useful reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic may be to him. 
Will you tell him that Mrs. D'Arcy is 
greatly obliged to him for saying where he 
had met the young gentlemen ; and give 
him this suit of Master Frank's. I think 
it is somewhere about his size.' 

* Oh, Miss Mary, what splendid clothes! 
God bless her ladyship, and you too ! He 
hadna a stitch that wad fit the Sunday 
school or the Church, but now he'll be 
dressed indeed. I hope her ladyship isna 
the worse o' the fright ? ' 

* She is rather poorly this morning, 
Ellen ; but it is no wonder she should be 
shaken by what she went through yester- 
day. However, we have much cause for 
thankfulness ; the children might have 
been drowned. Nelly, here's a picture- 
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book that Baby sends you, and some 
almonds and raisins/ 

Poor Nelly's eyes brightened as she 
took them, but her satisfaction vanished 
on hearing Miss Mary say that Mrs. 
D'Arcy wished to have the white hen 
sent up to her that evening. * She is 
the best layer among your hens, is she 
not ? ' 

* Ay, Miss, dingy an' all as she looks, 
Jenny's the best little hen in the town. 
Come out, you ! an' let Miss Mary see 
what you're like.' 

Jenny, who had been trying to hide 
behind the pig's bucket, which was stand- 
ing near the dresser, was driven forth, and 
obliged to show herself 

* Mammy,' pleaded Nelly, 'show Blacky 
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an' Donsie too ; Donsie's the fine layer 
too, Miss Mary/ 

* I shall take the white one/ said Miss 
Mary, not knowing that Nelly was un- 
willing to part with Jenny; and Ellen, 
especially after being presented with 
Frank's knickerbocker suit, did not at- 
tempt to utter any excuse. 

< But she looks sickly, Ellen/ 

*Oh no. Miss. Hold up your head, 
you witch o' a bird ! She's as wise as 
wise, Miss ! FU hold you she knows that 
weVe talking about hen' 

Poor Jenny did know only too well : 
she knew that her dreaded fact was ap- 
proaching, and not one peck of potato or 
drop of buttermilk crossed her beak that 
afternoon. 
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* Eat, Jenny/ said Cochin, kindly. 

' To support you through this trial,' 
suggested Puss ; but Jenny merely shook 
her head. 

When the basket was brought out to 
convey her up to the house, she flew upon 
the rafters, and was with much difficulty 
captured, and shut up at last. The last 
sight she saw before the lid was closed 
was poor Nelly crying bitterly ; the last 
sound she heard was that of her heart- 
broken sobs. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE POULTRY SHOW. 




EN NY had moped so much on 

being put into the hen-house as 

to offend Sir Spangle, and excite the sharp 
and contemptuous clucks of the fancy hens. 
Spangle had shown her into the largest 
and softest nest, one near the fire-place ; 
and had bidden her choose her own place 
upon the roost : he had, moreover, re- 
quested his wives to let her have the first 
peck at meals. 
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Was It, then, any wonder that these 
handsome well-bom hens should be jealous 
of the dingy little stranger, and should 
make their own remarks upon her general 
appearance ? 

' Do you see that ugly streak upon her 
side when she turns to the light ? ' said 
one Lady Spangle to the other, as the 
kitchenmaid unfastened the door of their 
court next morning, and let the whole 
family out for a few hours' freedom. 

* Yes, very common looking, indeed ; 
Matt. Callaghan's must be a mean sort 
of place,' replied the other. 

Mrs, Topknot thereupon asked imper- 
tinently, * Pray, Jenny, have all the cabin 
hens black streaks on their feathers ? ' 

' I got that yesterday, when I wasf 
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hiding behind the pig's bucket, for fear 
Miss Mary might choose me,' replied poor 
Jenny, meekly. 

* Indeed ! we wonder at her taste,' 
clucked all the hens. 

' No more of this,' said Spangle, flap- 
ping his wings, and giving an angry crow. 
* Cheer up, Jenny,' he continued, ' and 
come with me to the stack-yard' 

' I cannot forget Nelly,' answered the 
faithful bird, preparing to accompany 
Spangle. 

At this moment Miss Mary and her 
nephews appeared in the yard, with a 
basket of corn, which they scattered, and 
were presently surrounded by the fowls. 

' The Poultry Show will be on the 
26th, boys, and as Mr. Simpson's child, has 
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scarlatina, and you cannot go back to school 
yet, what do you say to showing your 
Golden Spangles ? I will subscribe for 
you, if you like/ 

* Oh, thank you. Aunt Mary ! There 
are the Golden Spangles — ^the cock and 
two hens/ 

' I see them : the Houdans are hand- 
some also, but the Spangles are the rarest 
in this part of the country. They are sure 
to win a prize, and perhaps you may sell 
them for five pounds/ 

* Five pounds ! Do you really think 
so. Aunt Mary ? ' 

' Certainly. The cock is a beautiful 
bird — well worth three pounds. See, there 
is the Callaghans* hen hiding behind the 
rest/ 
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' Dingy beggar ! What made Mammy 
buy her ? ' 

' Because she is an excellent layer. 
You like cakes and puddings, don't 
you ?' 

* Did you hear/ crowed Spangle, when 
Miss Mary and the boys were gone ; 
' did you hear what she said oi me} I 
am a beautiful bird — well worth three 
pounds — and I am going to the Poultry 
Show/ 

' So are we,' put in the Golden Spangle 
hens. 

None of them knew exactly what the 

Poultry Show meant ; but they felt sure 

that they were to be promoted to some 

great honour. 

' I hope you may be sent to the 

12 
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Poultry Show, too/ said Spangle, turning 
to Jenny. 

' Oh, no, why should I be sent ? I 
am not handsome, you know,' replied she. 

* No, indeed,' assented all the hens. 
.* And I want to go back to Nelly, and 
Cochin, and Donsie, and Puss,' she con- 
tinued, and not being able to shed tears, 
she gave several piteous and mournful 
clucks. 

That evening when the other fowls 
were locked up, she was not to be found ; 
she had cunningly escaped from her com- 
panions, and flown upon the lowest branch 
of the woodquests' fir-tree, intending to 
remain there until all was quiet for the 
night, and she could make her way back 
to the village. 
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Unseen she was witness to a strange 
funeral ceremony in the shrubbery. 

Gerald appeared carrying a spade, 
followed by Frank, who had a dead cat 
in his hand. 

Jenny recognised, with a shudder, the 
haughty, pampered kitchen cat, who had 
despised Nelly's Puss on the occasion of 
her visit. 

' Here, Gerald, dig a hole fast and 
tumble her in. I hear Cook calling her 
at the back door, and she would never 
believe that we shot her by mistake/ 

' Well, Frank, you know I shouted to 
you to look out, but you fired before I had 
done speaking.' 

* Well, well, don't jaw ! And mind you 
keep it quiet. It is a pity to bury her, but 
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It would not be safe to make a purse of 
her skin, so here goes ! ' 

Puss was buried, and the boys went 
away. 

* Better be a cabin cat — Nelly s cat is 
in no danger of a shot,' thought Jenny. 

A mournful * Coo ' arrested her attention. 

Love was in the lowest spirits, and her 
mate was endeavouring to soothe her. 

' You see,' she said, that Frank does 
not spare anyone — not even the pet cat- 
he will shoot us some day.' 

' Don't think about what may never 
happen. Love ; think of your eggs — the 
young birds will be out to-morrow.' 

Jenny resolved to leave the neighbour- 
hood at once, never to return. Matt and 
Ellen were going to bed when they heard 
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her cluck at the door, and Nelly, wakeful 
as usual, cried out : — 

'Mammy, if that isna Jenny's voice! 
Please let her in/ 

The door was opened, and Jenny flew 
upon the rail beside Cochin, Donsie, and 
Blacky. 

There was a wonderful fluttering. 
Cochin at once gave Blacky a sharp peck 
to make her yield her place to Jenny, and 
grey Puss sat up, rubbing her eyes and 
whiskers, to make sure that she was not 
dreaming. 

Nelly and the other children burst out 
laughing with delight, but their parents 
were far from pleased, and declared that 
Jenny should be carried straight back next 
morning. 
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' Sir Spangle will be unhappy without 
you/ observed Blacky, in sneering tones. 

'No, indeed; replied Jenny, 'he is 
thinking too much about the Poultry 
Show, to miss me, or anybody else/ 

* 

* The young gentlemen has shot the 
cook's cat,* said Matt, to Ellen ; ' they 
made me promise that I wouldna let on 
that I know what's come o' her ; but it 'ill 
be found out. They shot the yellow cat 
to mak' a purse of his skin, an' the cook 
knows that.' 

* Is there nae word o' them going back 
to school ? ' 

* Not that I hear tell of. Deed, the 
yard wad' be missley wanting them ; but 
sure enough they're the stirring young 
gentlemen.' 
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Jenny was taken back next morning, 
and restored to Spangle. 

A sorrowful event happened that same 
day. Dove was looking for breakfast in 
the plantation, and his gentle mate was 
about to settle on her nest, when Frank 
espied her. 

It was odd that he had never before 
observed the woodquests in the shrubbery, 
often as he had prowled about the place 
with his gun ; but he was charmed to have 
so easy a shot. He fired, and poor Love 
fell wounded into his hands. 

The fate she dreaded all spring had at 
last overtaken her ! 

' I say, this is a find ! ' cried the 
murderous boy. ' Into the larder she 
goes.^ 
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When Dove returned with provisions, 
his mate was gone. For some time he 
fancied she might have flown a short dis- 
tance in search of food, but soon growing 
uneasy, he took a flight round the house to 
call her, and chanced to look in at the 
larder window. 

Alas, alas ! He recognised poor Love, 
hung up by her feet, between two ducks 
and a turkey, and the horrible truth flashed 
upon him. 

The feelings that had overwhelmed 
him at sight of the roast blackbird were 
as nothing to those he now experienced. 

He slowly returned to the nest, from 
whence a melancholy cooing issued all 
day and all night, filling the owl and the 
hawk with surprise. 




Alas, alnc ! He tccogniKd 
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They had, however, supped like gour- 
mands, so the unhappy bird was safe from 
them for the present. 

Two days later Mamma, Aunt Mar}% 
and all the children were at dinner. 

* How fat these woodquests are ! A 
stewed woodquest is really very nice,' ob- 
served Aunt Mary. 

* Do you know that Frank shot them 
both ; he is quite a useful sportsman,' said 
Mamma. 

* Where did you get them, Frank ? ' 

' I shot them both in the shrubbery, 
the hen one day, and the cock the next. 
They built in the fir-tree near the window,' 
replied Frank. 

* What ! Did you shoot the poor 
mother, and then her mate "i ' 
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*Yes, to be sure. I don't think she 
had laid any eggs in the nest/ 

' You cannot be sure of that, Frank. 
Poor little father and mother ! ' 

Joe had been listening intently to the 
above conversation ; he now dropped his 
spoon, and opened his mouth for a loud 
roar. 

* My woodquests ! My Dove and Love! 
You horrid boy, you have shot Dove and 
Love ! ' and he cried and sobbed, and 
pushed away his plate. 

\ What does he mean. Nurse ? ' asked 
Mamma. 

Nurse, who was feeding Miss Baby 
at the side table, said, * Master Joe was 
aye watching them woodquests from the 
nursery window, ma'am, an' telling stories 
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about them to please the childer. Deed 
it was very ill done of Master Frank to 
shoot them. I strange that the Master 
wad trust a gun to the likes of him. 
Whisht, Joe, honey, an' take this nice 
jam tart.' 

But little Joe's grief for Dove and Love 
was too serious to be soothed by jam tart, 
and he went on crying quietly, with his 
face hidden in Mamma's lap. 

* I'm sure it was no great harm, 
Mamma. Papa says the woodquests 
devour our strawberries and peas, and 
he bid me try to thin them,' replied 
Frank, to his mother's look of mute re- 
proach. 

The ladies had really nothing to say, 
except that it was a great pity that Joe's 
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pets had been killed ; but Nurse remarked 
that Cook knew by this time what had 
become of her cat 

Gerald and Frank preserved a prudent 
silence upon this subject, and began to 
talk of Sir Spangle's preparations for the 
Poultry Show. 

But their excitement about the show 
was trifling when compared with Spangle's 
own, as the wished-for day approached. 

Indeed the night before he hardly 
slept, and the hens and Houdan Cock 
were provoked with him for crowing so 
early, and for dancing upon the perch. 

The two Ladies Spangle had a fair 
share of vanity, but the time they spent 
over their toilet was much shorter than 
that devoted by the vain cock to his ! He 
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could not forget that Miss Mary had 
called him a beautiful bird, and the days 
when he had been satisfied with the 
humble homage of Cochin, Blacky, Donsie, 
and Puss, seemed very far away. 

* Who knows if I shall return here at 
all/ said he, as he twisted his neck to 
preen the feathers on his back; *it was 
hinted that I might be bought — perhaps 
by some rich person — and carried away to 
some magnificent place/ 

' They won't buy you without us,' said 
the two hens. 

' Why not ? you are well enough, but 
you have not been called " beautiful ! " ' 
replied Sir Spangle, strutting proudly up 
and down the hen-house. 

There was not one of the other hens 
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who did not wish that she also was going 
to the Poultry Show. 

Voices were now heard in the yard, 
*WeIl, boys/ said Papa, * where are 
your Spangled Hamburgs ? You must 
get them into the box, or basket, or what- 
ever you mean to take them to Derry in/ 

* We have borrowed the proper kind of 
box,' replied Gerald, carrying a roomy 
case, with latticework lid, and setting it 
down at the fowl-house door. 

* You'll have some trouble to catch 
them,' observed Papa. He was mistaken. 

No sooner was the box uncovered than 
Spangle stepped boldly forward, and got 
into it ; he was followed by the hens, with 
mincing steps and conceited clucking. 

The boys were so astonished at this 
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conduct of theirs that they forgot to shut 
down the lid ; and there sat the three 
elated birds, looking over the edge of 
the box, at their less fortunate com- 
panions ! 

* You'd think they knew all about it 
and were impatient to get to the Show/ 
remarked Frank. 

Next day Miss Mary happened to call 
to see Nelly Callaghan, and was told how 
Jenny had escaped four times, and had 
thrice been carried back to the yard. 

* There, Miss, she is now — the good-for- 
nothing witch of a bird,' said Ellen, 
pointing out the dingy hen, who was 
pecking at potato skins with Cochin ; ' ah, 
you bad rascal, you may well look ashamed 
of yoursel ! ' 

K 
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But Jenny did not feel in the least 
ashamed ; she was merely uneasy lest she 
should be taken back to the great house. 

*\\Tiy does she not like to stay with 
our fowls ? ' asked Miss Mar}% laughingly, 
of little Nelly. 

* Becase — becase I think she is fond of 
WiTy said the poor child, timidly. 

* And do jXHi like her, Nelly ? ' 
' Av, miss, I do ! ' 

' If I had only known that, my dear 
child, I should not have bov^t her." 

' Would her ladj^ship be pleased to tak' 
Blacky in place o* Jenny, miss ? ' asked 
EUea 'She*s the tine layer too. but 
Xellv hasna iust the ccHiceit in her that 
sl^ has in lennv an* Dwisie/ 

* To be sure* lo be sure ! Send Blacky 
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up to the house instead of Jenny/ ex- 
claimed Miss Mary, stroking poor Nelly's 
cheek, and laying an apple and some bon- 
bons upon the bed. * I am very sorry,' she 
concluded, ' that Nelly's pet was taken.' 

Blacky was quite charmed to go in 
Jenny's stead ; and took leave of Nelly, 
Cochin, and Puss without the smallest 
regret. 

She was certainly somewhat taken 
aback on finding that Sir Spangle was no 
longer master of the yard. 

It was the Houdan Cock who gave her 
this information. 

' Spangle was taken to the Poultry 
Show the day before yesterday, and we 
hear that he and the hens gained a prize, 
and were sold to a gentleman from Eng- 
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land. But he was a very overbearing 
bird — I do not think we need be sorry 
that he is gone.' 

Blacky was a philosophical hen. She 
made friends with Houdan, so as to secure 
his favour and protection ; and while she 
had a soft warm nest, the best of what was 
served in the trough, and constant access 
to the stack-yard, she cared little for other 
creatures, were they fowls or human 
beings. 

Jenny, too, was happy in her way. 
She was glad to lay eggs for her sick 
mistress ; she was so pleasant that she 
was beloved by Cochin, Donsie, and Puss ; 
she lived to bring out a clutch of children, 
which were well sold ; and she had the 
happiness of seeing her master and his 
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family sleep warmly beneath blankets pur- 
chased with the money obtained for them. 
When Gerald and Frank came home at 
Christmas, they brought news of Sir 
Spangle, which were much discussed in 
the fowl-yard, and even reached Matt. 
Callaghan's kitchen. 

Spangle s new master had sent him to 
a Poultry Show at the Crystal Palace, 
where he had been greatly admired, and 
had taken first prize. 
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